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be said on both sides." And I crave the space to say something con- 
trary to the judgment of Mr. Macmonnies, Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Fletcher. 

Let me first say a word in reference to Mr. Macmonnies' suggestion 
that there has been " a nation-wide organized attack " upon the work 
of Mr. Barnard. I am no part of the organization; never heard of it 
before; am not led or incited by it. 

Now, I have seen Abraham Lincoln. I stood for an hour not ten 
feet from him and looked straight into his face while he delivered an 
address. I stood near enough to see him plainly while he made a dif- 
ferent sort of speech. I sat by, one evening, while for an hour he car- 
ried on a conversation with a number of men. In answering an inquiry 
as to how he felt after Douglas had defeated him for the Senate, he 
took hold of the toe of his boot with his ample hand and said, " I felt 
very much as a big boy in Sangamon County who was running up hill, 
barefooted, felt when he stubbed his toe against a stone. Somebody 
asked him how he felt. ' I'm too big to cry,' said he, ' but it hurts too 
bad to laugh '." [General Logan cribbed this story when he undertook 
to explain how he felt when he was defeated for Vice-President.] I was 
a boy, a young boy if you please, but I had, and always have had, a 
remarkably good memory for objects I have seen. As to my fitness to 
pass judgment on a sculptured figure — well, if references are required, 
I will refer you to Mr. Frederick Macmonnies. I went to see Mr. 
Barnard's statue of Lincoln — went alone, so as not to be distracted. 
I stood a long time — looked at it from several points. It is truly a 
striking, an impressive statue; but it does not look like Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Cox tells us that Mr. Barnard declared that he " was carrying 
out in his sculpture his ideal of Lincoln." That was not the spirit in 
which Macmonnies worked when he made the beautiful and lifelike 
statue of Mr. Stranahan that stands at the entrance to Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn. We sent to the sculptor several photographs of the sub- 
ject — Mr. St. Gaudens kindly saw to the posing of the dear old gentle- 
man — and when the statue was unveiled, while Mr. and Mrs. Stranahan 
sat by, everybody remarked the perfect likeness. 

Mr. Fletcher declares that his first impression of Mr. Barnard's 
work was that " it does not ldbk like Lincoln." Then he sets his imagina- 
tion at work and reads a " miracle " into the bronze. It seems to me 
the English and French might better have been shown Abraham Lincoln 
as God made him than as Mr. Barnard imagined God should have made 
him. 

New York City. Elijah R. Kennedy. 



IS THE UNITED STATES A " PIKER " ? 

Sir, — Is this great United States a " piker " ? 
You all know what a " piker " is. 
This great United States is a " piker." 
Why? 

Your magazine carries the following: "Notice to Reader— When you 
finish reading this magazine place a one-cent stamp on this notice * * * 
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and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. * * * A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General." 

Mr. Burleson is a Texan and has seen a horse race and has sat in a 
poker game ; he knows a " piker " when he sees one. 

London Punch (and other British papers and magazines say: 
" Drop us in the nearest post box and the British Empire will place us 
in the hands," etc. — no one-cent stamp nor other tool of any kind. 
The British Empire has five men at the front to our one (both at the 
front and in training — mostly in training — thanks to several people) ; 
it is spending five dollars to our one, and, — Glory be, — it has been 
in this scrap from the first — even during all the time that we were too 
proud to fight. If anyone needs — really needs — that one-cent stamp 
it is the British Empire; but, while it is not too proud. to fight, it 
is too proud to ask that measley little one-cent stamp from its taxpayers 
and citizens to pay for giving the boys at the front something to read. 

It is easy to guess why this great United States asks for that meas- 
ley little one-cent stamp. It is to conceal the deficit. What causes that 
deficit? The franking of seed catalogues, speeches and reports from 
the Comptroller of the Currency. But, if this United States was run 
with the slightest regard to correct business methods, all these franked 
things would be charged up to the department, or the Congress that 
franked them, and the deficit would show up as against the place and 
the people that cause it. 

I think that you all have your own ideas about our Post Office 
and our Congress — ideas that have a bearing on the zone post rates on 
periodicals. 

Now, the Government may want to continue to be a " piker," but we — 
the average citizen — do not want to be in that class, even through the 
proxy of our duly elected governmental representatives. 

So — why not give Burleson a "tip?" 

And if a " tip " doesn't get the answer 1 — try a " big stick." 

I am writing this as a patriotic American citizen, who has licked 
many of those " one-cent stamps," and who expects to continue to do so. 
Bought a few Liberty Bonds, too. Chipped in for the Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A. War Work, too. But it's the idea of being a citizen of 
a " piker " government that chafes. We can't allow Uncle Sam to sit 
in a game with John Bull and be a " piker." 

And now, in the words of the late lamented Partick Henry (who, by 
the way, was way back in the line of my mother-in-law's family) : " If 
this be treason, Mr. Speaker, make the most of it." 

George H. Van Stone. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

POETIC " INSPIRATION " 

Sir, — In the December issue of The North American Review, 
Mr. Conrad Aiken writes on " The Mechanism of Poetry " to combat 
" a widespread notion . . . that poetic inspiration has something mys- 
terious . - . . about it, something which escapes human analysis." He 
condemns the "usual theory of poetic inspiration that it is due to a 
tempest of emotion in the poet." The conclusion arrived at by Mr. 



